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ABSTRACT 

The twelve papers, articles, and reports presented 
this annotated bibliography review theories and evidence on the 
relationship between lss'-ninq time and acadesuc achievement in 
elementary and secondary schools. The papers concentrate on three 
types of learning time: "time on task," which is the amount of time 
students are actually engaged in learning; "allocated time," the time 
a teacher schedules for a learning activity; and "academic learning 
time," the time a student spends successfully learning. Several 
papers relate time on .task to contextual, instructional, and pupil 
variables and to the match between a particular student and the 
difficulty of i task. Other papers suggest a model of the 
relationship of time to learning and note the significance of time in 
the mastery learning and direct instruction techniques of teaching. A 
workshop on how to increase academic learning time in the classroom 
is^described in one article, while the final paper examines the 
relationship of another kind of time, teachers' lesson preparation 
time, to academic achievement and s* ■ ^nts* prior achievement levels. 
(RM) 
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Anderson lonn W \ e**rn t n^ T.me and t uv, at« nmi 

iVvemtvr i-ilHli pp 1 1J \[) .\artv -va vr; 
assigned 

*e iV'Aef a iNt^rv learning pMtei * was implemented several 
v t a r s ,1k:- 1 th.it 1 0*1 to an >iu rease < n stude* 1 ' i» hievement m o*es anu 
"i (improvement in teaihors peri options ot ?hei r prim ipaN a* 
eisfui donjl leaders m S^n P»ego a do* hue in r eadtng s ti res was 
tppamntlv reversed v\itb an nsefvue program for principal* ana 
i'v" starts that outlined the ma; or findings and implu J t ions ot fht 
studies o« at adorn 1 * learning time And m Philadelphia tbo 
Vthievng Vhools r xpei tations Project emphasizes the <mpo r 
tan* r or both expeitat-ons and Ov » a r t Ua -theduling ot at hvibes 
t.> r» j 4 K st ^ed goaU 

v\ hat .s t ommon to thest and other exemplar projjr.utis sa\s 
AniVscvi fhtMf rnipbjsts on U\l'nin>; tinu^ as a kt^v to in^proviny; 
stodont nhiovoniort |f i this rotxvt -Nndo^on br ( efl\ ro\tov\s tr"M*st 
divorso programs K \is K us^es tho ros*\iri h e\ idem t 1 on ItMrniP^ time 
t jtHi «u hu'ViTirnt and explains tvs*> s* Jfc u*sstui mstr^v ttona! 
approai Kt's that oniphjs:/o high U^oN ot time <>n ta-A 

lime on task also called t^n^aged time is tht 1 annn ft ot 
tinif students >ire ai tualK attemptm>; ro learn MUh ateti tim^ 
vmi the other hand k the amount ot time a teac her v h*\iules tor a 
n* i stfi learning ai t . »tv 

Kesoan h e\idetue shows that both time on task and a!ioiat»'tl 
t'n^e are related te> student at h«e\emef t I ime on task is int reasod 
when students are presented with learning tasks that are at a level 
ot dittuultv that promotes xui i ess [he t»me a srvidont spends 
sut< esstullv learning has h*»en lar-eled at ademu learning time h\ 
some resear< hers 

) hese finding and others ha\o Ixvn oh orfxirnted into botrvtfie 
dire* t mstnution and the mastery learning approaches to 
mstruition Kes*\ut h at K^th the elementary and setondar\ levels 
i on< iudes And<vso« shov\s that these approat hes tend 'o enh^ni e 
both time on task and student at hievement 

vjTT) Bloom, Benjamin S Time and learning American 

L±3 Psitholofitst J9 ^ (September 19741 pp hfl; 88 U 



|| Onlv re< entl\ has time become an important variable in studios 

ot st htx^l U arnin^j \\ hile on the su rta( e this does not seem to bo a 
drash( change savs Bloom I regard it as one of the most tunda 
O ;ntal shifts in out attempt to study school learn in* In this clear 
£ I\JjC d weH reasoii€*d artic ie ( Bloom discusses time and it relationship 



u* ieammg a M d marshal* e\ ideiH e t'om n w ,-»-erous studies that 
suPPO'ts 'he 'dea ot masten, learning 

In masten* 'earning studies ^ port t nt or more of the students 
a. hievo >hv < t iter n in ot master* when fime and ht'lp afo provided 
and students are motivated to us*' the time and help available in 
the first learning unit as expected some student, take five times as 
'on^ t % the fastest students to rea^h the t ntor.on In sucitvding 
learning units ^0 i^runt still attain the t ritenon but instead tit 
taking five times as long the slowest students take three or less 
times as long I nder masters learning savs Bloom students 
be*, ome more ettet live ai their learning ot the «ubiect and need less 
and less help and time to re at h the t r. tenon ot masterv 

The above results were obtained with data on elapsed time ot 
learning When time on task was observed it was found that 
students under mastery learning t onditions increased their time On 
tasks from tiS to 8S portent over several learning tasks while 
students in t onventional programs dei reased from bS to SO pt^rtent 

it seems to us that one group »s learning to learn more etteittvek 
sa\s BltK^rn while the other group is decreasing in tho. r effective 
ness as learners 1 one on task Bloom concludes appears to be a 
powerful variable underlying achievement differences 



Cornbleth, Catherine, and Korth, Wiltard. Instru< 
t'onal Context and Individual Differences in Pupil 
Involvement in Learning Activity Paper presented 
at the a mem an tdmational Researt n Assnciation 
annual meeting San Franc isto April 28 pages 

w i 7 i <m 
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Numerou* studie have dearly dci umented the relationship 
bt^twtH^n academic achievement and the proportion of time 
students a r e actively involved in learning [ involved tinn-} y\hat 
have noi boon explored however, are the factors that influence 
involved time 

lo help fill this gap Cornbleth and Korth studied four urban 
fourth-grade classrooms to identity the context instructional and 
pupil variables influencing involved time Context variables studied 
included subject area (language arts math science, and social 
studies! at d da> of week The instructional variable was the 
format of academic activity (large group small group or 
individual), and the pupil variable was 'high prior achievement 
growth ' 

In each UasMoom two pupils w.th nigh prior achievement 
growth and two with low prior achievement growth were selected 
tor observation Individual pupil behavior was coded on a minute 
by-minute basis during th'rty observation periods distributed across 



t »'M k .,,t'fl4 f W»t** pu < *VS nT .UM s '.N' } i, J 1 s ^ f ,ltlM t 1 

ih nwM '* a. lr,iii».i>(i u !ai(i< * «»" (>«"m *t cm th« I'l^tivni 

* 1 1 ■* i i\v»! *nv» t>n«e \.u.»M ^ifc »itn ,H*!is v\ifh vK t ( I in ' 

u /il tuiii- \% as mm n ii v. 'en i m u'Mi i' thjn in (S 
• M ,h - . N had ,i *;u\ite in>vi,nl *>: 1 *» »Uh1 t 4, r» .sv*t. a«v 

t >\ \ Pi^s'ble M»pl" .nam 'h< authors vtKittui'h 

«i 'Cfsiii), ,iiu » a fed t»n*< .n l.uiiwtK' ami math a^ some h.ivi ad* o 
« }'»\^ \%v\»id hxi\<' * ^eg' k<Ht rMtN J on inu \ed time 

i\n • t} < w ih ^ vsa*- .iis t > elated V involved l iruvdeivndinn, on 
m b t a*va but \\M no: related to the total amount ot m\ >ki d 
t ! w t I »»nti.r\ to expe* Llfionv »>oth the tomvl o! the ,u .mV'I'u 

M'Vtx and t h » pool nhie\t»vont ^roxst* « l4 the puo'ls «iu1 not 
< >tu \i*e *\'Jn pot"i i . ked 'nMr 
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Dav»dv>n Jack I , and Holjev, Freda M Vn t r Mu 
der»s Might Be ^prndmg i 1 !- 1 ', Hall ot the V h<"*oi 
Pav Keiouing InMriu linn America" V h<xv flcV'J 
/ouma 1w> WMarch V*~"\ pp 44V41 l| l'^8^ 

Publu s< hooi students ummIK spend about six and one hail 
hours in school eat h da\ Hut hovs mji h ot mat time is ,h tual 
instrnt tiona! t»nv in wbu h students »molved doing assign 
merits or re< eivuig in>trui fon' 

1 he Austin { lexasl »< hoof s\ stem h« i ame inferested in this qut»s 
turn in thn^ muJ I^^Os m p»ut o<it ot ».ori( em for the ettet t»\t*ness ot 
the divtru t s ( omfHMis*ito \ edut »Uion prngr t mis In thn Y^h '~ 
si h(X"»l \e t H disfru t rest 4 ui ht>rs »tudted lime use b\ tollowtng a 
'oMl nt JJ^* 'tudents through their * ntire schix^l dj\ 

What emerged from the stud\ <n lording to Davidson and 
Holle\ >\as a t lear pu ture ot hov\ time v as used during the srhooi 
dav Students in all m hwK it v\a<- tound spend more than 20 
pen ent ot oat h s t htxil da\ in\ol\ od in nonin f tructional manage- 
ment activities listening to announcements taking out and putting 
awa\ supplier Kithrcx^m trips disriplinp, or simplv waiting tor 
teat her instrut Uon When this time as well as recess and luni h 
times v\ert» suhtrat ted *mm the total only three and three-quarter 
hours wore left to spend on actual msf'K tion 

In response to this grim i nding the distnt t public ized the studv s 
results emphasized time use in the supervision of elementary 
si hools reduced the time wasted b\ the overlap ot multiple 
federal programs and worked with a ln< a I universitv to improve 
tiassrtxim management activities 

In the 1M77.7P si hool year th»^ studv was repeated The major 
finding state the authors Instructional time tould bo im rea\i*d 
Students m various programs ret eived between twenty-thrive and 
thirty tour more minutes ot instructional time ■ *t da\ which is 
equivalent to sixty five to mnetv-tive extra hours of instruction per 
year* During the same period, elementary students at Jl giade 
levels showed improved reading and math scores, and gains were 
also noted in the compensatory programs 
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/p 7 Denha Carolyn, a nd Lieber man, Ann editor hme 

c2) to learn A »?ev/ew or the Beginning Teafher t valua- 

tion Study Sac ramento C alitorrva State Commission 
tor Teacher Preparation and Licensing 2S1 
pages W 1^2 454 

The 1 original purpose of the Beginning Teat her [ valuation Study 
(B1FS) was to identity desirable competencies fo' beginning 
teachers For a variety of reasons, however, the fo^'js of this 
complex six yeai study shitted to the identification of teaching 
at tivities and learning tonditiom that foster student achievement 
in the classrooms of experienced setond and fifth-grade teachers 
*n particular, the study came to foe us or, the rc lationship between 
time and learning 

In the past several years, a host of technical reports and articles 
have appeared describing the BTf S and its results The publication 
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described here, however, with twenty authors and fourteen t hap- 
ters, is undoubtedly the most t omprehepsive and well-organized 
analysis ot the "process findings, and implu attons' of theBTtSto 
date 

The maior contribution of the BTI S study was its identification of 
Academic learning Time (ALT) as a prime determinant ot student 
learning ALT which is the centerpiece of discussion in this report is 
defined as the amount of time a student spends engaged in 
academic tasks ot appropriate difficulty ' 

Among the authors are the original resoart hers f rom the f ar West 
Laboratory, who summarize the BTES and its results, the coordi- 
nator ot the proiet t who describes the history ot the BTtS, several 
university researchers and teat her edm ators, vsho comment on the 
many implications ot the BTI S and AH and two elementary edu 
t ators fa print ipal and a teacher), who dist uss their experienc es with 
BTtS concepts 

Other authors disi uss the key role ot the prim ipal in implement- 
ing new practices based on BTFS researt h ( the difficulties and 
proces^es ot translating research into practice, and the possible 
policy-making imphc ations of the Blr S This ext ellent publication 
maintains a clear and readable style throughout 
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Fisher, Charles; Marliave, Richard; and Filby, Nikola 

N. Improving Teaching by Increasing 'Academic 
learning Time Educational Leadership, M. 1 
(0( toner 1979), pp 52 54 \\ 208 058 
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In most c lassrooms, a t ertain amount of time is usually allocated 
eat h day for a particular sublet t For some part of that allo( ated 
time students ar ac tively engaged in the academic task And for 
some part of the student's engagement time, he or she is expen 
enc ing a high rate of sut c ess in mastering the learning task 

hsher, Marliave, and Filby call this last portion of time the 
'Academic learning lime" the student is reteiving In the iiegin- 
ning Teacher Fvaluation Study, these researchers and their 
colleagues studied allocated time, engagement time, and 



A* a<Wiu learning Time in tort\ su elemental < l.»«nvnis 1 hex 
found that all three v,»M<*d mhstantialU between* lasses or between 
individuals within these ( la^es And they found th.it all three 
measures of learning time v.ere poMttvelv lelatrd tr student 
■it htevement 

Students who spent moietime in high mk i «'ss ,i» levities and thus 
a* i umulated more A( ademu learning lime had higher ,« hieve 
ment stores m the spring better retention of learning over the 
summer and more positive atlttuclt-s toward s< hool On the other 
hand the proportion of time hat students spent in low mi< c ess 
activities was negatively associated with learning Thus the 
amount ot student learning is influenced not only bv t' , a,, , -nt of 
engaged time hut also hv the match between the task and the 
partic ular student say the author* 
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Fredrick, Wayne C, and \Valber3, Herbert ) Learn 
mg as a Kindlon of Time journal of *d icattona! 
Research 7^ 4{Marc r> April 1980), pp W-2ih tU2b 



in a recent survey, high school administrator ranked dipping 
class, truancy and lateness as their top discipline problems These 
results, say Fredrick and Walberg, illustrate "the pr^c',val impor- 
tance of time in the minds of school administrators " In this article, 
those a» *hors revtew numerous studies relating learning and 
quantity of instruction and thus illustrate the theoretical and 
empirical importance" of time as well 

The studies rev»ewed are grouped according to the magnitude of 
time measure used years of schooling, days of instruction, hours of 
classes, or minutes of study Several of the studies are analyzed m 
detail "to exemplify theoretical, methodological, and interpretative 
points " 

Studies of the effect of years of schooling show a "modest but 
persistent association" between time and various outcome 
measures, such as knowledge, intelligence, skills, and language 
learning Studies using days of instruction as the time variable, how- 
ever, showed "inconsistent" results Croups of stud-»s using hours 
of i ,stru_tion and minutes of study both shuvved moderate' 
connect'ons between time and resulting achievement 

Fredrick and Walberg next discuss three theories about time and 
learning The theory of "diminishing returns" states that, beyond a 
certain point, incremental increases in rchievement or mastery ot a 
task will take longer and longer to achieve In the theory of "enrich- 
ment," which is now prevalent, time of instruction "remains 
constant for all students, and the normal curve of achievement is a 
ru^rtion of the normal curve of initial ability " In the theory of 
"acceleration " on the other hand, which is often called "mastery 
learnirg," a certain level of achievement is required for all students, 
and the students are given varying times to achieve it 
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£c5} Guthrie, John I; Martuzza, Victor; and Seitert, Mary. 

Impacts of Instructional Time tn Reading Pittsburgh 
Learning Research and Development Center, Umver- 
sity_of Pittsburgh, 1976 71 pages ED 155 645 

The Coleman report (1966) and similar studies came to the con 
elusion that schools had little influence on siudent achievement 
The scliool factors measured in these studies included the presence 
in the school of a speech therapist and librarian, the principal's 
education, experience of teachers, and so forth But none of these 
factors, state Guthrie, Martuzza, and Seifert, "have any direct 
concrete bearing" on what and how children are taught, or what 
they learn 

Reading teachers and researchers have been "blissfully free of 
doubts raised by others" and have not questioned whether instruc 
tion is a determinant of learning Instead, these sensible educators 
have attempted to determine what types of teaching are most ef f ec- 
tive The authors of this report continue in this tradition and analyze 



here lh« imp.it t or] \t<td<*ni a« hievemeni >< hm< ?u d t<» 

mvtnu tu\ty and « th»j mitrtii honai i h.irat t«*ristu n 

1 he data tl* authors anal\/e were 'tugmalh « ollec t'*d h\ t\u 
I doc ational testing Vivuc in ,i suulv ot t ompi nsator, i< admg 
programs Achievement gains weie me.iMiied with standaidised 
tests ot second and sixth gi aders in JM schools while other 
variables were ivwmsuh through pun* ipal and te n her question 
n fines 

1 he findings suggest that time in formal reading niNtmc hon i<- an 
educational vanable that is hkelv to increase achi-vement m 
reading,' the authors conclude Children in ( omix'nsatorv pro 
grams and children in the setond grade appeared to fie more 
strongly influent ed bv mc reused reading rnstruc tion than regular or 
sixth grade students 

The type ot instructional emphasis api>eared to have less .mpa* t 
on achievement than instructional time And soc loeconomic level 
and sex of pupils appeared to have no influence on at hievement 



Harnischfeger, Anrtegret, and Wiley, David E TeacrS- 
mg-Learnmg Processes tn Elemertary School A 
Synoptic View Studies of Educative Processes Report 
No 9 Berkeley, California Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development. 1975 8n 
pages ED 124 $09 

"It is abundantly obvious that — when circumstances such as 
aptitudes and supporting conditions do not vary -the more time an 
individual spends trying to learn, the more he will learn Unfor 
tunately, say the authors ot this excellent report, most research 
efforts in education have ignored this important factor in achieve- 
ment and, instead, have tocused on studving variations o* aptitude 
and supporting conditions 

"Usually," the * jthors continue in their entertainrng sty^, 
"investigators voluntanly don blinders which take t £rtd grow 
into an integral part of their research personality " Only rarely do 
researchers study "integrant parts of schooling or attempt to link 
such issues to educational policy The authois elaborate on this 
view of educational research and then begin to construct their own 
"comprehensible model tor classroom teaching-learning 
processes " 

This model, based on the ideas of I B Carroll and F3en|amin 
Bloom, assumes that "the total amount of active learning time on a 
particular instructional topir is the most important determinant of 
pupil achievement on that topic " It further assumes that there is 
enormous variation" in individual students' learning times 

The model leads from "Quantity of Schooling" as defined by 
district policy to student ' nchievement " In between are the 
"pivots" of "Pursuit nme" in a curncular area, "Active Learning 
Time," and, finally, "Comprehended Content " Only the active 
portion of the time assigned to a task is effective for learning Thus, 
the goals of a teacher in this model are to maximize active learning 
time and channel the active learning into comprehension 
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Lomax, Richard G., and Cooley, William W. "The 
Student Achievement-Instructional Time Relation- 
ship" Paper presented at the American Educational 
Research Association annual meeting. San Francis* < 
Appl 1979 30 pages ED 179 598 

In recent years learning time has become a frequent topic ot 
discussion in the educational research literature "Ir these discus 
sions," say Lomax and Cooley, "there has been almost universal 
agreement as to the importance of instruction*' time as a major 
explanatory variable of student achievement ' 

But how consistent are the research results on the student 
achievement-instructional time relationship? *b find out, the 
authors reviewed the research literature on this topic, in particular 
those studies that dealt with reading and mathematics instruction in 



thi elemental jjadi > In tlm p>M M ' 1 r,M \ il^i * diM i.s. u>\n il 
mrthodolofci. ,ii .on, im. |h H .Kmid hi add'rwil in tutnn 
irse.in h on thi* tnptt 

Stni «• l«*M vvhinl M I .iiii.h pionoM'H U>s time lehircf model o» 
Modem ,ii hieu'inrnt due" UhIii^ nl ltter„tuu have apiMMird oh 
thi firm-ii umn^ lel.itmnohrii k en< i al < l,i%ai*>m re^eari h mvtuii 
'ion .il lime km t m h ,i»d attention ii'mmh Ii lomas <md i * ^ »i< v 
de\< nbe ,wd « tiliqur WunVs in e,i< h of these ,ut<,n ,ind « ompH 
th» »i lesohs m foui t.Hbl^s whu h ,nr appended 

V\e have tound in ie\ irwing d"' rrs< ,im h the\ < one iudi that 
the relationship l>etueen mstrui Hunal time .ind Muden» ,i. hieve 
mem has not lnvn as stiofigK ami i ooMstcntK substantiated in (in 
literature as most educ ational resean hers kur believed 1 his iria 
ttonskp however muiM be s|ion K er it t erlam methodolo^i. ,il 
guidelines were followed in tuture studies 

Instruc tion.il time l,>r example shoo' i be dot hum! . the lim»< .1 
student in a< tnallv eng.iji.'d in learning or is paving attention Also 
the turn? ulum and the at hievement test used should have si^mti 
1 ant overlap f to.iilv data plots should used to detec t nonltne.11 
relationship-, a smaller number of variables should be used and 
nb»* nation time should extend tor as long as funding will pein.it 



Saily, Mary rree the Teacher I aboraiorv Helps 
Mutators Break the Bonds That Restrict I heir 
Teac hing 1 ime tducationa! R&D Refwrt, 4 i (rali 
Wfll) PP H 12 ID number not ve* assigned 
A reient studv has shown ;hat student achievement can be 
iru reased bv making good use ot the time allocated to instruction 
bv increasing the percentage ot time students are actually engaged 
in learning and bv assuring that' students spend at least half their 
time working on tasks in which ?he\ experience high success 
Another study has shown that available instructional time ts 
increased in c lassrooms m whtc h the teachet firmly establishes and 
communicates classroom rules during the first few days of school 
These research findings and others form the basis tor a succ essful 
school improvement workshop now being offered by the Mid 
rontment Regional fducational Laboratory (McRH), which Saily 
here describes According to Saily and educators interviewed in this 
article the MrRfcL workshop series ts unusual in that it successfully 
translates research findings such as those above into useful and 
specific classroom and school management strategies 

The first step in the McRtL approach to increasing academic 
learning time tn a school is to have the school's teachers calculate 
their own allocations of time during the dav, and to observe one 



m.*die> \ , i.nw,H»m. !«• di u «min*> (,,(!» **i »nj .^ : »><| i.m„ 
im « iwt i.ili t 111 at t iv it u % { im < thi .1 d.it.i , .-lit i it d mil .ippi • 
pn ite tai^rts U\* mpnmmi Plh.iu In «-n .!* ■ uU di«n ll>i ,^ .i*. Imp 
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Re^ean h h,is t onfnmed that the mnrc* time t«\r< heis '»pend on 
<iiu»(t mstriK tion tlio more lime studnnts are attivoiv enga^rd m 
K adeinit tasks As exnet tf»ri a positive irtatinnship also »-\(Ms 
between the amount o« duet t mstriK fori and student a< hievement 
But what, ask Talmadge and Rasher is the rrlationshif Ix tw<>nn 
(ea( her preparation time and a< hievement* And how dons the 
extent of t urru ulum ( overage* influence a< acJemu a< hievoment' 

lo find out, the authors studied 1fiS elementary s( hool classes 
throughout the United States that were all using a sequential nutn 
tional education rurri< ulum I he te*« hers were em ouraged (Juring 
inservice training to spend about twentv hours on nai h mstrtn tional 
unit, and to keep an mstru( tional log ot time in minutes spent on 
both preparation and direct instruction Most teachers were also 
observed on at least three occasions during the t xpenmental 
period 

The researchers found that an im reased amount ot dune t mstru 
tional time was positively related to hn.her post test scores of 
students with low prior achievement' Students with high prior 
achievement, however showed decreasing posttest scores with 
increasing direct instruction On the other hand, increased teacher 
planning time appeared to benefit students with high prior ac hieve 
ment and hinder those with low prior ac hievement 

The authors speculate that teac hers use their preparation time 
' to work out imaginative higher cognitive thought process activi- 
ties " Previous research shows that challenging activities 
enhance academic achievement in high ability students," but tend 
to lower achievement m low achieving students 
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The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a 
national information system operated by the Natsonat Institute 
of Education ERIC serves educators by disseminating research 
results and other resource information that can be used tn 
developing more effective educational programs The ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Management, one of several such 
units m the system, was established at the University of Oregon tn 
1966 The Clearinghouse and its companion units process research 
reportt and journal articles for announcement tn ERIC'S index and 
abstract bulletins 

Besides processing documents and journal articles, the 
Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies, literature reviews, 
monographs, and otner interpretive research studies on topics m 
its educational area 
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Prior to publication, this manuscript was submitted to the 
Association of California School Administrators for critical review 
and determination of professional competence The publication has 
met such standards Points ot view or opinions, ^owevei, do not 
necessarily represent the official view or opinions of the 
Association of California School Administrators 
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